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and more important than any with which it has been con-
fronted in its history. Many of these problems (the state of
the exchanges, the necessity of credits for reconstruction,
imports, the economic barriers imposed on political frontiers)
are essentially international in character. We retain from
the War the knowledge and experience of how, as a matter of
administrative organisation, economic co-operation can be
effected, and at least the memory of the international good
will between the Allies which then made co-operation possible.
We have in the League of Nations an instrument by which
the world can again, if it so wishes, within a different range
of action and for a different series of problems, secure inter-
national agreement and international action. We see some
signs in the movement, for example, which has resulted in
the arrangement of the Brussels Conference, that the world
does indeed, within more restricted limits, desire this. The
Conference itself will reveal the strength and character of
this desire, and the direction in which action will proceed.
The League of Nations and its organisation will then be ready
and able to give effect to what the Conference shows that
the world desires.